The Bacchanalians of Bolsena 

Archaeological news from Italy 


Two recent discoveries illustrate the links between archaeology and history in Italy. 

In 1983, a farmer was working his land near the city of Perugia when a chasm opened in the 
ground revealing an underground chamber - an Etruscan tomb, where several generations 
of one family, the Cutu, were buried. The tomb contained a grandiose stone coffin and a 
large number of funerary urns with inscriptions on them which allow us to reconstruct the 
history of an Etruscan family from the third to the first centuries B.C. - the period when 
Etruria, the area north of the city of Rome, with its own language and culture, was coming 
under Roman domination. 

Bacchus in Bolsena 

In fact the Etruscans have been very much in the limelight recently, as 1985 was officially 
declared the 'Year of the Etruscans' and numerous exhibitions on Etruscan themes were 
held all over Italy. Early in 1987, too, a particularly interesting exhibition was held in Rome - 
the 'star exhibit' was a painstakingly restored terracotta throne, decorated with panthers 
and vine-leaves, which had been smashed up and buried under the floor of a house in the 
Roman city of Volsinii - now a small town called Bolsena. Study of the archaeological 
context suggests that the fragments of the throne were buried in the early second century 
B.C. Now Livy tells us that in 186 B.C. the Romans clamped down on cult-groups 
worshipping Bacchus in Italy - there were mass executions, and Bacchanalian shrines were 
destroyed. The panther and the vine are classic symbols of the god Bacchus - it rather looks, 
then, as if the panther-throne must have belonged to the local priest of the banned cult, 
and was smashed up when the Romans suppressed Bacchanalian worship in the town. So 
the recent discovery at Bolsena confirms what Livy tells us about Roman suppression of the 
cult of Bacchus: and bears out the impression he gives that the Romans were particularly 
concerned by the cult's success in Etruria. 

Why was that? Politics and religion seem to intertwine here, as in so many other aspects of 
Roman life, and there is an interesting link with the tomb at Perugia. In 264 B.C., the 
Etruscan town of Volsinii was destroyed by the Romans, who had intervened to restore 
order after it had been taken over by serfs. Most of the survivors were moved from the 
ruined old town to a new, less defensible site at Bolsena, 13 km to the south-west. Others 
who survived the violence moved to other parts of Italy - including, apparently, the Cutu, 
who subsequently lived (and were buried) at Perugia. But the Romans kept a close watch on 
Etruria in general (and Volsinii in particular) and were quick to suppress any potential source 



of unrest - for example the activities of the Bacchanalians. So both the Perugia tomb and 
the wrecked shrine of Bacchus show how effective and ruthless the Romans were in their 
control of Italy in the second century B.C.. 


John Patterson , our archaeological correspondent , teaches Ancient History at Magdalene 
College , Cambridge. For several years he has been involved in archaeological fieldwork in 
various parts of Italy. 



